Sour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From "First Veyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


By GLADYS WALSER, 
Official UN Observer for the U. S. Section, WILPF 


“Strength comes from an indomitable will; the man who works for an ideal is irresistible.” —GANDHI. 


“We imagine what we desire; we will what we imagine; and finally we create what we will.”—BERNARD SHAW. 


Continually we here the words, “The United Nations 
is our one hope for peace.” Secretary General Trygve Lie, 
Herbert Evatt, the president of the General Assembly, and 
many others who are struggling valiantly to make the member 
states live up to their obligations under the United Nations 
Charter, have repeated these words again and again during 
the past months. 

The vitality of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom throughout its thirty-four years of exist- 
ence has been due largely to the belief that without an ideal 
to work for of a society based on justice, freedom, and 
equality for all, regardless of race, sex, or opinion, the will 
and effort necessary to achieve the goal will not be exerted. 
Conscious of the relationship between ends and means, WILPF 
believes that peace is a METHOD as well as a goal. The 
aims remain: total and universal disarmament; the abolition 
of violent means of coercion for the settlement of all con- 
flicts, the substitution in every case of some form of peaceful 
settlement; the development of world organization for the 
political, social, and economic cooperation of all peoples. 


It is natural, therefore, that the League, believing in a 
world organization functioning democratically under law, as 
a first step toward world government and the limitation of 
national sovereignty in international spheres, should welcome 
the attempt for international cooperation offered by the 
establishment of the United Nations. Because of the training 
in global thinking, the WILPF is cognizant of the weaknesses 
in the structure and implementation of the Charter, as well as 
of the dangers inherent in the rivalries of Great Powers, and 
especially the disagreements between the USSR and the USA, 
which have held back the work of promoting peace through 
various organs of the UN. These difficulties make it all the 
more urgent that the League put forth every effort to offer 
constructive alternatives to the present situation. Through 
the appointment of Gertrude Baer as Consultant and Liaison 
Officer of the International to the UN, and the granting of 
Consultative Status B under the Economic and Social Council 
on March 3, 1948, the WILPF now has official relationship to 
the work of the ECOSOC and its Specialized Agencies. Those 
who have read the reports of the Consultant realize the very 


significant contribution she has made in the past year. Out- 
standing have been the four studies on: the Status of Women 
in the UN; the Voting procedures in the General Assembly, 
showing that the smaller powers are often independent of 
the so-called blocs; the Trusteeship Council and the whole 
question of colonialism; and the Economic and Social Council 
as an instrument of international cooperation. On March 10, 
1949, Miss Baer was given a hearing before the Committee 
on Arrangements of Consultation with Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations, at which time she discussed the matters taken 
up in the last mentioned study, stressing the fact that the 
members of ECOSOC should stand for the well-being of all 
peoples rather that for sovereign rights of their particular 
country and that the will to save the peace should take pre- 
cedence over stubborn haggling for the concerns of national 
sovereignty. 

The United States Section, realizing, as do all National 
Sections, that if the work of the Consultant is to be facilitated, 
there should be close cooperation between the Consultant and 
the Sections, appointed an Observer to act as referent, report- 
ing progress and activities to the Consultant and, in turn, 
passing on to the National suggestions for action on matters 
taken up in the UN which have reference to the program of 
the WILPF. In addition, the US Section feels a special re- 
sponsibility, since its members are citizens of the most power- 
ful nation—the one which has the greatest influence for good 
or ill in making the decisions which will shape the future of 
all mankind. 

The crises that now face the United Nations as it meets 
in the General Assembly, was expressed by the Assembly 
President, Herbert Evatt, in his opening speech when he said, 
“The fact is that nearly all the difficulties of the United 
Nations have been caused by one factor: great power dis- 
agreement outside the United Nations and completely inde- 
pendent of the United Nations.” There was no doubt, in 
the minds of those who heard these words, that: they referred 
to the nullifying of te universal obligations we have under- 
taken in the United Nations by the recent forming of a mili- 
tary alliance with the nations of western Europe. Reliance 
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on regional alliances, as Trygve Lie has pointed out. unless 
they are subordinated in FACT and not merely in word to 
the authority of the UN, will wreck that body. The North 
Atlantic Pact, when it ignores Article 53 of the UN Charter, 
shows that it means virtually to bypass that body. 

The UN has withstood lesser blows, but unless there is 
a mighty voice of public opinion raised against this last action 
on the part of the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the weakening of the ability of the UN to settle disagreements 
by peaceful means will be greatly increased. A return to 
balance of power politics is fatal to the concept of world 
organization. 

The Observer, who in all the meetings with State Depart- 
ment officials, representatives of the U. S. Delegates to the 
UN and members of the Secretariat, tries to reflect the WILPF 
point of view, is convinced that the informed will of the 
citizens will demand that our representatives who promised 
in our name to adhere to the spirit and purposes of the 
Charter, must keep these promises. That threats to the peace 
can be settled by negotiation within the UN has been proved 
by the mediation of the Palestine question, where alternatives 
to force were applied. It is the little publicized activities of 
many of the commissions and agencies of the UN that have 
kept it going despite the lack of cooperation on the part of 
the great powers. 

There is work for every Branch and every individual 
member to do in the next few months. We of the WILPF 
know that the kind of internationalism that is based on patient 
and persistent negotiation for disarmament and is built around 
the concept of the freedom and ideals of democracy will pre- 
vail, not because we have the biggest army and the deadliest 
bombs but because we can prove by our acts, not meaningless 
words, that our ideas are better, nobler, and more satisfying 
than those of the totalitarians of any ideology. Let us take 
a deep breath and start out to educate ourselves and our 
communities on these matters, and with courage and faith 
act on our beliefs. The most urgent issues of the moment 
in addition to the North Atlantic Pact are: placing the 
Italian colonies under UN Trusteeship; working toward a 
Covenant of Human Rights that shall include social and 
economic as well as civil rights for all people; raising the 
amount promised by the United States ($60,000,000, of which 
only one tenth has been collected) for the UN Children’s 
Appeal; and the insistence that the Genocide Convention. 
which has not yet been ratified by a single signatory, be rati- 
fied by the United States; and last, but almost foremost. 
continued work on disarmament. 

The task should not overwhelm us. It is individual 
effort that counts. Every time we take legislative action to 
defeat unjust laws and to support those that will further the 
welfare of our own citizens, we are influencing our foreign 
policy, strengthening our power for good in the international 
sphere, and keeping faith with our members in other countries. 
We of the League have never flinched from a difficult and 
challenging task, nor will we now, remembering as our guide- 
posts for thinking and action the words of Mme. Jouve. one 
of our International Co-Chairman; “Keep your mind open 
and clear to be exactly informed and to understand what is 
going on, and to discourse on what is threatening—without 

assion or blind obstinacy. Keep your heart open to simple 

Seu feelings of tolerance and pity. condemning firmly all 
tyranny and cruelty. Keep eagerly your democratic prin- 
ciples and protest every time the rights of men, the value of 
human dignity and freedom. or even simply human life are 
contested or threatened.” 


The International Executive Committee is badly in need 
of two typewriters, which need not be new. They might be 
taken to Europe by members going to the International Con- 
gress. Do let headquarters know if you can help out on 
these items. 


THE FIFTH YEAR IN EXILE 


December 24, 1948. In a stuffy garret room in the slums 
of Esslingen, Germany, an elderly woman lay ill, wearily 
turning on the narrow bedstead in the tiny cubicle of the 
garret assigned to her. A sheet serving as a partition between 
her cubicle and the adjoining ones also cut off the light and 
air from the small window. The garret was cold and the 
smell of the latrine pervaded the whole building. 

Tomorrow would be Christmas Day. It would be the 
fifth Christmas spent in exile from her beloved homeland, 
Latvia. There were tears on her pale cheeks but a smile on 
her lips as she slipped into the past: Christmas in Riga with 
all of the family—her husband, Woldemar; Constantine, the 
handsome elder son; Alexander with his fine eyes and sur- 
geon’s hands; Anna, his capable wife, and the three dear 
grandchildren, Juris, Peter, and Olita. There was Stanislaus. 
too, and other nieces and nephews who always joined in the 
festivities. I must get better because Stanislaus cannot stay 
at the University if | do not earn to help him. 

She drifted into a state of semi-consciousness but was 
summoned back to reality by a voice saying, “Maria, here 
is a Christmas package from America!” Yes, there was a 
package addressed to her and with the English word C A RE 
in large letters. Christmas— and someone does care about 
what happens to us, “the despised persons.” My dear Wolde- 
mar is at rest. He was spared from all the misery and home- 
sickness. Constantine—if I only knew about Constantine. 
but as the kind minister said the other day, “If he is alive, 
God is with him and, if he is dead, he is with God”—-but 
four years is such a long time. The children—they were 
only babies and connot remember those happy holidays in 
Latvia. 

Perhaps these kind friends in the League will make it 
possible for them to have a real Christmas in America next 
year. Those young ones must not live any longer in that 
crowded camp. Alexander, too, working month after month 
on the transport vessel using his skill to heal other more fortu- 
nate refugees bound for new homelands. And patient Anna. 
Yes, Anna will plan a Christmas celebration for the children 
even in a DP camp. She is such a resourceful woman. 

When we last heard from her, Maria Kakis was being 
cared for in a DP hospital, very grateful to be in a small 
warm room all by herself. She was anxious to get well as 
soon as possible and back to her work in the Child Search 
Correspondence under the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. She is determined to keep at her work until Stanislaus 
finishes his dental studies at the University of Heidelberg. Of 
course he will not be permitted to practice in Germany “but 
perhaps he can go to America.” She is hoping that the 
League will help the younger ones if not herself. Sometimes 
she even dares to hope that she, although 64, may begin a 
new life in America. “I think I shall be able to earn a 
living writing only true stories which will open the eyes of 
those who wish to understand mankind. Don’t think I am 
conceited, only exile and sorrow have sharpened my senses 
for the suffering of my neighbors and during these years of 
war I have learned more than all my life before.” 

Maria Kakis joined the WILPF in 1925. She spoke at 
the Dublin Conference in 1926. As a teacher in Latvia she 
“worked hard to promote the ideals of the League.” 

We tell you her story, pieced together from several 
letters, hoping that some WILPF member or Branch will 
sponsor her. thus permitting her to come to the USA under 
the Displaced Persons Act. She is a teacher of languages: 
Russian, French, English, German, Latvian. We hope also 
that someone will provide “assurances” for the son, Alexander, 
the surgeon, and his -wife. a medical technician, and the three 
children Juris. 10%. Peter 9, and Olita 7. Can someone 
provide help for the nephew, Stanislaus, who is working so 
hard to complete his education? We would like very much 
to send a moderate sum to help him so that Maria can be 
relieved of that responsibility which she has assumed. If 
you can help, please write to our committee. 

Just before this went to press a letter arrived from a 


. 


Statement of the Swiss National Peace Council 


The following forthright statement of the Swiss National Peace 
Council, published over dozens of signatures in a Swiss paper, reaches 
us through Mrs. Irma Fey of Haverford, Pa. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Woltgang Wasow of Swarthmore, Pa., for the translation. 

The export of arms and munitions from Switzerland is 
forbidden, with some exceptions, by a resolution of the 
Federal Diet. Actually, however, in 1948, the export of war 
materials had attained its pre-war level. The exceptions have 
made the prohibition almost illusory. Certainly this was not 
the result the confederacy had in mind when it decided on 
the prohibitory law, for weighty political reasons. 

According to the tested principle of permanent neutrality, 
Switzerland is not allowed to interfere in foreign disputes. 

The delivery of Swiss arms and munitions to foreign 
countries, whether on a large or a small scale, whether called 
an exception or not, is likely to foster foreign quarrels. For 
that reason it must be considered an interference that con- 
tradicts the principle of neutrality. 

Even though international law generally grants neutral 
states the right to export war material and only demands im- 
partial willingness to deliver arms to all parties, Switzerland 
is obliged to abstain from all participation in the international 
armament business, on the ground of her unique and fund- 
amental neutrality. The idea of combining the export of war 
material with the humanitarian help which active neutrality 
requires is absolutely impossible. 

If the confederacy considers it one of her noblest tasks 
to heal wounds and to relieve distress, she can on the other 
hand not be allowed to sell the instruments of violence which 
inflict these wounds and bring on the distress. 

These fundamental ethical principles of our political 
defense must not be endangered. They also represent the 
decisive prerequisite of our military defense and therefore 
are more important than certain advantages that might be 
obtained in exchange for the export of war materials. This 
does not mean that we do not see the importance of supplying 
our soldiers with effective arms, but such weapons can be 
manufactured in our country without the necessity of export, 
if good will and expert leadership are present in the leaders 
of our army. 

Therefore, we demand that the present law, full of loop- 
holes, and only valid until the end of March, be replaced by 
a Swiss decision to renounce absolutely the supply of Swiss 
war material to foreign countries. The Swiss armament 
factories must restrict their production so as to meet only the 
necessary demands for the equipment of the Swiss army. We 
appeal to the Swiss people and the Swiss authorities not to 
jeopardize the ideals of the confederacy for mere considera- 
tions of utility or expediency. 


Mr. William Sudduth in New York City saying that the son 
Alexander has secured sponsors for himself and family in- 
cluding his mother. Our assistance is still needed, however, 
in getting employment for Mrs. Kakis. Also we hope we can 
send help to the nephew so that Maria can leave Germany 
knowing that he will be able to finish his studies. Mr. Sudduth 
was formerly a director of UNRRA; Maria Kakis worked 
under him. His letter ends with, “Mrs. Kakis should get 
here in about three months—all new type of assurances sent. 
They are all such fine people Ill appreciate your help in 
getting Mrs. Kakis a job when she gets here.” 

And today a letter came from Mrs. Kakis herself. They 
are hopeful now that they will be able to come to America 
soon although “the whole procedure is very slow.” She 
would like to sell the beautiful national costume in which she 
was photographed at the Dublin Conference of the WILPF 
in 1926. What can you do to help? 


Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
Saran H. McComss, Chairman 
4829 Baptist Road 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


Washington News 


The most controversial issue of this session promises to 
be the North Atlantic Pact and the World Arms Bill accom- 
panying it. The Treaty will be voted on in the Senate. How- 
ever, the funds to carry it out will be voted on by both 


houses. More rearmament means more taxes, more con- 
scription, more possibilities of UMT and more money diverted 
to non-productive uses. 

Keep letters pouring to the senators and representatives, 
many of whom seriously question this method of “keeping 
the peace.” 

The following letter has been sent to several leading 
newspapers throughout the country and will give you reasons 
why we oppose the N.A.P. and alternatives we support. You 
may want to reword this material for use in letters to your 
congressmen: 

April 14, 1949 
Dear Sir: 

The present conflict between East and West is considered 
to be a conflict between democracy and totalitarianism. Yet 
a treaty deeply affecting all our lives has been composed in 
secret and has been signed a little more than two weeks after 
announcement of its text to the American people. It is 
dithicult to see how this procedure can be considered democratic. 

The National Board of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom opposes the North Atlantic Treaty 
for the following reasons among many others. 

l. We believe it will further divide and weaken the 
United Nations. Mr. Trygve Lie, on February 11, said, “If 
people generally began to accept alliance as a substitute for 
genuine world-wide collective security, then the hope of a 
lasting peace would be gravely endangered.” 

2. We believe that it will interfere with the constructive 
work of the European Recovery Program and by diverting 
men, money, and strategic materials necessary for economic 
recovery to military purposes will delay, if not prevent entirely, 
the coming of the day when Europe will be back on its feet. 
Adequate reconstruction and rearmament cannot co-exist. 
Judging by past experience. when the choice has to be made 
between allocating strategic materials to the necessities of daily 
life or to the needs of a military alliance, the latter stands 
to gain at the expense of the former. 

3. We believe that military alliances would make war 
more likely. There is a great deal of evidence from history 
to show that defense treaties have not prevented wars nor 
insured victory once a war began. A war in Palestine has 
recently been ended by negotiation. No one is suggesting 
that it would have been better had other nations entered this 
war as allies and thus enlarged the area and destructiveness 
of the conflict. Yet under the proposed North Atlantic Treaty 
any attack on any signatory nation might be considered an 
attack on all of them and would be apt to involve them all 
in war. 

After the First World War, Viscount Grey wrote, “Arma- 
ments were intended to produce a sense of security in each 
nation—that was the justification put forward in defense of 
them. What they really did was to produce fear in everybody. 
Fear causes suspicion and hatred; it is hardly too much to 
say that, between nations, it stimulates all that is bad and 
depresses all that is good.” 

4. We believe the Treaty will increase the military con- 
trol of our foreign policy. Because of the nature of the al- 
liance, many of the decisions concerning our foreign policy 
will naturally fall into the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 
and of generals and admirals. Our relations with the rest 
of the world will deal primarily with the effect they have on 
the Alliance—keeping it together and building up its strength. 
So far as our overseas interests are concerned, no important 
foreign policy decision will be made except in relation to the 
Alliance. If the North Atlantic Defense Pact should become 
the heart of our foreign policy, the military men will hold 
in their hands the primary control over our international 
relations. 

We would suggest as alternatives: 

(Continued on page four) 


Literature Corner 


Pioneers for Pedce and Freedom 

A brief history of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom in attractive pamphlet form, detailing 
the integral part which our group has played in forming some 
of the most important moves toward peace and freedom and 
suggesting the means through which we may attain peace 
today. Ixcellent background material for new and prospec- 
tive members of the WIL. 2 for 5c. 

Calling All Women 

Just off the press! A completely revised and up-to-date 
edition of our most popular piece. In brief, attractive form 
it states the goals of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and the program through which we work 
to achieve our goals. Illustrated with pictures of the Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Geneva offices. Membership blank 
printed on last page. Invaluable for use in public meetings of 
any kind, and for informing those who do not know of our 
concern just what we believe and who we are. 2 for 5c. 
Leticr to the New York Times 

Written by Emily Greene Balch, Gertrude C. Bussey. 
and Annalee Stewart, this letter appeared in the New York 
Times April 18, 1949. Reproduced on a single easy-to-handle 
sheet, it urges a program of world disarmament, full use of 
the United Nations and its Agencies, and the full development 
of democracy in this country, rather than a military alliance 
such as is embodied in the North Atlantic Pact. 1c each. 
What’s Wrong With The North Atlantic Pact? 

Attractively illustrated pamphlet in two colors, presenting 
effectively the arguments against American participation in 
the military alliarce known as the North Atlantic Pact, and a 
proposed alternative method of building world peace. 8 pp. 
5c each. $3.00 per hundred. 

Disarmament Memorandum 

Significant quotations from some of our leading scientists 
and military men revealing the need for disarmament. In- 
cludes a breakdown of our military budget in relation to ex- 
penditures for international reconstruction and various social 
measures. Mimeographed. Free. 

How To Answer Misstatements Concerning the WIL. 

A single sheet stating ten basic facts concerning the his- 
tory and organization of the WIL and its relation to the 
United Nations, etc. Valuable for reference by those who are 
faced with some prevalent misstatements concerning the 
activities of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Mimeographed. Free. 

Hiroshima Declaration of Peace 

The moving and encouraging Declaration of Peace read 
at the foot of the Memorial Tower of Peace at Hiroshima by 
Shinzo Hamai, Mayor of Hiroshima City, on August 6, 1948. 
Attractively printed. 3 for 5c. 

Peace Svmbols 

Reproductions of 40 beautiful photographs of the Peace 
Monuments erected during the centuries throughout the world. 
It represents the people’s quest for peace, and should be in 
the library of every person interested in developing a concern 
for world mindedness. Invaluable educational aid. $1.00 a 
copy. 


NATIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
JANE ADDAMS HOUSE 


Please send me immediately the following literature. I 


"IT'S FOR ITALY" 


SHARE WHAT YOU HAVE 
WITH THOSE WHO HAVE NOT. 


Information came to us that the first Italian Ship of the 
regular line to arrive in Portland since the War would be 
here April fourth. This inspired us with a desire to 
express international goodwill to the people of ltaly. Maybe 
when this ship returned to Italy, it would be willing to carry 
a donation of clothing and other useful articles to these 
people who need so many things. 

Marie Remiddi, mentioned in our International Letter, 
might help to distribute these things in Rome. Miss Harriet 
Carter gave us her address, and also that of Anna Garofalo. 
We sent Air Mail letters to inquire. Cooperation with the 
Italian Counselor Agent of Portland, a Public Relations Work- 
er, and leading local organizations brought enthusiasm and 
offers of assistance. The Governor of Uregon gave a letter 
of approval to our Miss Grace DeGrafi—and she also gained 
approval from ithe County Commissioner. We are proud ol 
the Slogan which Miss DeGraff composed. News from Marie 
Remiddi informed us the E.N.D.S.1. organization of Rome 
would handle large donations there. 

March 22nd, we sponsored, and opened a meeting at our 
Central Library. Over LOU representatives of Federations and 
groups attended. We provided cards for everyone to sign, 
and to state how their organization would assist in this 
campaign. Our initial sponsorship and financial assistance 
helped to develop this into a city-wide campaign—and at this 
meeting it was turned over to all city organizations. 

The expected ship was re-routed, but in a few weeks an- 
other Italian Ship will arive in Portland—and will take this 
offering back to Italy. This is not a final report, but the 
results so far are satisfactory. The Portland Branch worked 
hard to express international goodwill to the people of Italy 
in a practical way. 

EpitH M. GriFFITH, 
President, Portland Branch. 


V/ashington News 


(Continued from page three) 


1. The building up of democracy in our own country 
through adequate housing, educational facilities, health pio- 
grams. and safeguards for civil liberties. 

2. Supporting the United Nations Assembly’s proposal 
for world disarmament under international law, which means 
getting rid of all weapons of mass destruction and of big 
national armies and navies and providing insiead an inter- 
national police force and equipment suitable for genuine 
police duty. 

3. Using the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
to their fullest capacities for cooperative policies to meet the 
economic and cultural needs of the world’s peoples. If we 
were saved expense of arming ourselves and our allies, we 
could afford to carry out the President’s proposal for building 
up the undeveloped areas of the world. 

We believe that such a positive program would bring 
hope and courage to the world’s people and usher in a new 
era of peace and prosperity for all the nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMILY GREENE Batcu, 
Honorary International President 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
GERTRUDE C. Bussey, 
Chairman, Policy Committee, U. S. Section 
ANNALEE STEWART, 
President. U. S. Section 
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